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Low Countries, and had hitherto boasted of having
never changed masters. The inhabitants could not re-
strain their tears of sorrow. Even the monks of Mar-
laigne were profoundly moved, so much so, that they
could not disguise their grief. The King, feeling for
the loss of their corn that they had sent for safety into
Namur, gave them double the quantity, and abundant
alms. He incommoded them as little as possible, and
would not permit the passage of cannon across their
park, until it was found impossible to transport it by
any other road. Notwithstanding these acts of good-
ness, they could scarcely look upon a Frenchman after
the taking of the place; and one actually refused to give
a bottle of beer to an usher of the King's antechamber,
although offered a bottle of champagne in exchange
for it!

A circumstance happened just after the taking of
Namur, which might have led to the saddest results,
under any other prince than the King. Before he en-
tered the town, a strict examination of every place was
made, although by the capitulation all the mines, maga-
zines, &c., had to be shown. At a visit paid to the
Jesuits, they pretended to show everything, expressing,
however, surprise and something more, that their bare
word was not enough. But on examining here and
there, where they did not expect search would be made,
their cellars were found to be stored with gunpowder,
of which they had taken good care to say no word.
What they meant to do with it is uncertain. It was
carried away, and as they were Jesuits nothing was
done.

During the course of this siege, the King suffered a